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Although Presidents Reagan and Bush no longp^r have the bully pulpit to function 
as advocates for School Choice, Choice still appears to be a state and national issue 
(Miller, 1992, Uchitelle, 1993). At the state level, th9 Governor of Ohio, George V. 
Vornovich signed a bill that allowed the institution of a pilot voucher program (Glassman, 
1 995). Governors Tom Ridge of Pennsylvania and Christie Whitman of New Jersey have 
both been (are) strong advocates of School Choice (Perelman, 1995). In fact, a School 
Choice Bill was included in the Pennsylvania budget proposal for fiscal 1996 and was 
narrowly defeated in the legislature (Tarka, 1995). Governor Whitman was not able to 
get a state legislator to sponsor a School Choice Bill, even though the Mayor of Jersey 
City and others were strong proponents of such a bill. Still School Choice has generated 
strong feelings at the state level (The Philadelphia Inquirer . 1995; Cambria, 1995). 

At the non-governmental national level, there is strong debate (pro and con) over 
School Choice plans. As stated in our earlier study (Kapel, Faison, and Gallagher, 1 995), 
it is not the intent of the authors to take a position on School Choice; others have written 
extensively on both sides of the issue for many years. The reader might wish to consult 
the following to get an indepth background on different positions on School Choice: 
Clune and Witte, Volume 1 and 2, 1990; Chubb and Moe, 1990; Finn, 1994; Friedman, 
1962; Henig, 1994; Kearns and Doyle, 1991; Kirkpatrick, 1990; Liberman, 1989; Lytle, 
1975; McGroarty, 1994; Pearson, 1993; Scovronick and Jezierny, 1995; Smith, 1994; 
Smith and Meier, 1995; Strate and Wilson, 1993; Young and Clinchy, 1992. 



Procedures 



This study is the logical extension of the Kapel, Faison, Gallagher (1995) research 
that looked at internal inter-district School Choice. The present study focused on private 
(religious, non-religious) K-1 2 schools that could be possible recipients of students funded 
by the state under external School Choice legislation/ A membership list was obtained 
from the National Association of Independent Schools and, from that list, two-hundred 
private schools located in large urban areas from all regions of the country were randomly 
selected. Urban areas such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, Seattle, Minneapolis, Baltimore, Louisville, 
Houston, District of Columbia, Denver, and Miami were included in the study. 

The survey instrument used in the Kapel, Faison, and Gallagher study (1995) was 
altered to be appropriate for private schools. The instruments were sent directly to the 
headmasters/principals of such schools during the Spring of 1995, with a cut-off date of 
May 30, 1995. The instrument included the following information: demographic - i.e. size 
of school, available classroom capacity, increase/decrease in student population, 
expansion plans: effect of Choice - i.e. participation in a Choice program, areas that might 
be affected by participation in Choice; costs - i.e. school tuition, funding of Choice; 
selection of students participating in Choice - i.e. criteria for selection, exclusion criteria; 

'External School Choice programs provide funding for students to attend non-Public 
K-1 2 schools. Internal programs restrict funding to only public schools-whether intra-or 
inter-school system Choice (Martin, 1991; Martin and Burke, 1990). 



climate and parental involvement - i.e. how Choice students might affect the school, 
reactions of "native" students and their parents to Choice students, and the possible role 
of Choice parents in the private school. 

Findings 

Fifty-four (54) schools responded to the survey that was to be filled out 
anonymously; this number equates to 27% of the two-hundred that were sent out. All 
areas of the country were represented in the fifty-four; percentage of response ranged 
from 40% from the Midwest to 15% from the New England section of the country. 

As was stated previously, religious and non-religious affiliated private schools were 
included in the survey.- The majority of respondents, N=41 or 76%, were not affiliated 
with a religious organization. Thirteen (13), or 24% of the respondents, were part of a 
religious organization: three (3) were Roman Catholic, six (6) were Episcopal, three (3) 
were of the Society of Friends, and one (1) was Presbyterian. 

Although only 27% of the private schools surveyed responded, the number of 
students served by these schools was 27,680 (Table 1). The size of the school 
population by grade level (Pre-school/Elementary, Middle School/Junior High, Senior High 
School) ranged from 27 to 778; the total population ranged from 84 to 1 ,200. The 
discrepancy of the range by grade level compared to total is due to the vast majority of 



respondents who served children from grades K-12. (Also note that eight (8) schools did 
not provide enrollment data.) 

Classroom utilization by grade levels ranged from a low of 25% capacity (Pre- 
school/Elementary) to 175% of capacity (also Pre-school/Elementary). The mean 
capacity of classroom space being used for the respondents in this study was 92.3% 
(Table 1). Since 27,680 represented 92.3% utilization of the schools' capacity in this 
study, the total student population (100%) that can be accommodated by the schools in 
this study is 29,989, or put another way, the respondents could only accept 2,309 
additional students in their schools before reaching capacity. 

The urban districts previously listed (New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, etc.) 
have a total student population of 3,341 ,750. The respondents could only accommodate 
2,309 new students, or 00.07% of the urban school population. Even if the private school 
number were adjusted to reflect the national ratio of public/private school enrollments 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1993), the new adjusted number of 40,626 
would represent only 1.2% of the urban enrollments. 

The private school population is expanding with thirty-three (33) of the respondents 
indicating that their school population was presently increasing, fourteen (14) indicated 
they did not see any expansion, and two (2) schools are currently experiencing a 
decrease. Seventeen (17) of the schools expect expansion over the next five years at 



the pre-school and elementary level, nineteen (19) at the junior high/middle school level, 
and twenty-one (21) at the senior high level. It is interesting that five (5) schools predict 
that, in the next five years, their school population will decrease. Thus, 70.2% of the 
private schools report that they will expand their student population (without Choice 
students). This expansion will obviously create problems for Choice students if and when 
they were to enroll in these private schools under a Choice Program (Table 1). 

Only 56.6% (N=30) of the schools responding expect to expand the availability of 
classrooms. This will put further constraints on the availability of space for Choice 
students (Table 1). Of the thirty (30) expecting to expand their classrooms, twenty-two 
(22) will build new facilities, twenty-two (22) will expand present facilities, four (4) will 
lease or rent space and two (2) will increase class size. Twenty-three (23) do not expect 
to expand classrooms (Table 1). 

If, given the option, ten (10) of the respondents stated that they would participate 
in a Choice program, four (4) stated they would not, and thirty-eight (38) were not sure. 
Thus, the vast majority of respondents (73%) would not make a commitment at this time 
(Table 2). Whether or not schools can presently accommodate Choice students was a 
question that was asked of the respondents. Twenty-eight (28) indicated yes they could, 
twenty-two (22) indicated they could not, and four (4) were not sure. Of the twenty-two 
(22) who could not accommodate Choice students, thirteen (13) indicated that they could 
not because they had already reached capacity. Thus it would appear that, although 52% 
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of the respondents said they could accommodate Choice students, the data reported 
above would indicate that these numbers would be quite small. This can be seen further 
in the level at which an avertige number of Choice students could be accommodated 
(refer to Table 2). Although the ranges of accommodation were from 0 to 100, the 
estimated mean number of Choice students per level was 20 at the 
Preschool/Elementary, 21 at the middle school/junior high, and 33 at the senior high level, 
for an overall mean of 24.67. Considering the expansion of the present private school 
population, the expansion over the next five years, and the level of school capacity that 
already exists, it is apparent that the number of Choice students that could be 
accommodated per level and the total number would be, at best, very small. 

Schools that would participate in Choice would face a variety of changes 
(increases) in facilities, class size, etc. According to the respondents, areas that would 
be affected most by Choice would be the number of instructional staff (N=32) and the 
physical facilities (N=30). Co-curricular (N=17), transportation (N=17), and counseling 
(N=16) would also experience increases. Class size (N=13), the library (N=13), and the 
number of teacher aides (N=13) would experience increases as well. Supplies (N=11) 
would have to be increased too. It is interesting that the number of administrators would 
increase, but certainly not at the same level as other areas (Table 2). 

Tuition for private schools is an important factor in the Choice program, at least in 
terms of the individual student funding and to what extent these funds would cover the 



tuition costs. The cost per student attending one of tfie schools in the respondent group 
ranged from $1 ,550 at the Preschool/Elementary level to $1 7,900 at the Senior High level. 
The mean per pupil cost ranged from $6,365 at the Preschool/Elementary level to $9,150 
at the Senior High level. As part of the cost factor, respondents were asked if Choice 
funds were less than the tuition cost, who should make up the difference. The vast 
majority of the respondents (45) felt that parents should make up the difference. Twenty 
(20) indicated the difference could be made up by the private school through financial aid 
scholarships and other financial sources, and ten (10) felt that the home public school 
district should make up the difference. Only three (3) felt the state should make up the 
difference and none (0) felt that the Federal Government should be involved (Table 3). 



The selection of Choice students by private schools or, to put it another way, the 
admission into the private schools of Choice students is extremely important. 
Respondents were asked on what basis would they accept Choice students. The vast 
majority (47 or 87%) indicated that they would accept students meeting their school's 
criteria. Thirty-four (34 or 62.9%) indicated that school testing would be a factor in the 
selection of Choice students (Table 4). Only two (2) indicated they would accept students 
meeting state regulations. It is apparent from the responses that Choice students would 
be accepted only after their present school students (native) would be seated in their 
schools. Very few would use a lottery procedure under any condition. It would appear 
that religious schools would not use religion as a criteria of selection. It is also interesting 
to note that 48% (N=26) would select Choice students based on establishing or retaining 
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a diverse population. Tlius race, gender, nationality, etc. could be a factor in the 
acceptance of Choice students (Table 4). The selection or testing criteria for students 
accepted into the school indicates that admissions/entrance exams, academic ability and 
potential are the primary factors for admission into the private school. Grades, records, 
transcripts, references and recommendations would also be important factors in 
admission. Thirteen (13) schools indicated that they would use the interview procedure 
as part of the criteria for admission. Nine (9) indicated that citizenship and social 
preparedness would be factors as well. Others are listed in Table 4. it is also interesting 
to note that twenty-six (26) of the private schools indicated that they would admit students 
based on establishing a diverse population; yet, only one (1) listed sthnic imbalance as 
a factor in admission. 

When asked on what basis they would exclude Choice students, only six (6) said 
that they would not exclude any students regardless of criteria. The rest gave a variety 
of rationales. Lack of academic readiness/ability, records that indicate little chance of 
success, and emotional/behavioral problems would all be factors for excluding Choice 
students. A variety of other reasons are listed in Table 4. Although only four (4) schools 
indicated that they would exclude special needs students, it's noteworthy that twenty-two 
(22) would exclude students on the basis of emotional/behavioral problems. Thus, the 
nature of the special need student who would also be a Choice student could be a factor 
in rejection by the private school. 
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It is apparent that comparing the responses to the selection procedure and the 
reasons for excluding Choice students, that academic ability and scores on entrance 
examinations will be the primary factors for admission into the private schools of Choice 
students. What's also interesting to note, is the fact that interviews, references, and 
recommendations are also important admission criteria. If one were to couple that with 
the twenty-two (22) schools that would exclude students based on emotional and 
behavioral problems, the interview procedure and references become important. 

Bringing Choice students into a private school could possibly have an affect on 
both the student population as well as others connected to and/or affiliated with the 
private school. Respondents were asked whether Choice students would enhance their 
school or culture. Forty-nine (49) of the fifty-four (54) responded to this question (Table 
5). Thirty-two (32) or 65% of those responding indicated that they did not know what 
effect Choice students would have on their school's culture or climate. Twenty-six 
percent indicated that Choice students would enhance school climate (N=13) and only 
four (4) of the forty-nine (49) indicated they would not enhance the climate. Fifty-five 
percent did not know whether Choice students would be disruptive to their school climate, 
while 40% felt that the Choice program would not be disruptive. Only two (2) said they 
felt it would (Table 5). 

When asked how native students would react to Choice students, forty-nine (49) 
of the survey participants responded to the question (Table 5). Of the forty-nine (49), 
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twenty-five (25) or 51 % felt that the students would have either a mixed or neutral attitude 
towards these new students. Seventeen (1 7 or 34.6%) felt that the students would react 
positively and only three (3) felt they would be negative. Forty-seven (47) respondents 
reacted to the issue of how native parents would feel about Choice students. Thirty-eight 
percent (38% or 18) felt that the parents would have a mixed or neutral attitude towards 
the new students, while an almost equal amount felt that the parents would have a 
positive attitude. Only four (4) respondents felt that the parents would be negative 
towards Choice students (Table 5). 

As Choice students enroll in private schools, then naturally the parents of these 
students will become Involved in such schools. The respondents were asked about 
potential parental involvement of Choice students in private schools. The respondents 
saw a va, lety of parent-participation activities for the parents of Choice students (Table 
5). Fifty-two (52) respondents saw participation in parent-school organizations at the 
school level, fifty-one (51) indicated participation in parent-teacher conferences, fifty-two 
(52) would allow parent volunteers, forty-three (43) saw participation in home-school night 
activities, and forty-three (43) saw parents being candidates for their school board of their 
board of trustees. The results indicate that, if the Choice students do attend the private 
schools, then the respondents saw a variety of important activities for the parents and, 
most likely, would expect them to be full participants. 
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The above data was also broken down by region. Due to the small number of 
private schools responding from several of the sections of the country, there were no 
regional comparisons reported in this study. 

In 1990-91 there were 24,690 private schools in the country, of which 20,207 were 
religious affiliated (8,731 were Catholic) (National Center for Education Statistics, 1994). 
The authors are aware that the ratio of religious affiliated schools to non-religious affiliated 
private schools in the United States is not reflected in either the population surveyed or 
the responses received, for the authors wanted to survey private schools (regardless of 
affiliation) that would most likely be affected by Choice legislation that would impact on 
. urban areas. 

Thus we restricted our survey to urban areas only. However, we did break out the 
data from the religious schools (N=13), and, even though the number was small, we 
found that the religious schools' responses were not significantly different from their 
counter-parts in this study. Some minor differences between the two groups of private 
schools were found: the mean enrollment of the religious schools at the high school level 
was higher (272 as compared to 202); average mean total enrollment of religious schools 
was 566 as comparfid to 643 for all private schools; all religious school enrollments were 
increasing and only 38% planned to expand available classroom space; sixty-nine (69) 
percent indicated that they were not sure whether they would participate in a Choice 
program (as compared to 73%); and the average number c' Choice students that could 
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be accommodated by religious schools was 30 (Elementary), 28 (Middle School/Junior 
High) and 37 (high School) as compared to 20, 21 and 33. All other results were almost 
an exact duplication of the data reported in Tables 1-5. 

Summary 

In order for Choice programs to be successful (to allow students the option of 
movement under the conditions set by the Choice legislation), there must be classroom 
space available within the private schools. The data reported in this study indicates that 
there would be little space for expansion under present conditions. Even under adjusted 
numbers, the space available would represent only 1 .2% of the enrollments in the urban 
school districts that were the focus of this study. Adding to the space problem is the 
present expansion of enrollments (prior to Choice) in the private schools: expansion to 
100% capacity. Once the schools reach 100% capacity, they will be faced with adding 
new facilities and staff which will take considerable funds. 

Which new students will the schools take? The full tuition students? The Choice 
students, especially if Choice legislation doesn't cover full costs? These questions can't 
be answered by this study, yet the reader could speculate on the answer. Another 
question that will need to be answered is: if the financial voucher under Choice 
legislation does not equal tuition, will the Choice parents have to m.ake up the 
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differences? Will the "native" parents make up the difference? If it is the latter, then 
tuition for the "native" students would have to be revised to cover the school's expenses; 
a situation not particularly attractive to the "native" parents. 

The respondents were quite clear as to who the private schools would accept as 
Choice students - those who met their specific school standards. Test results would be 
a major factor in the admissions process, as would past academic achievement and 
recommendations. Special needs students, particularly those with emotional and/or 
behavioral problems, need not apply for admission to the schools in this study. Given the 
academic achievement and the negative environments of urban students, most urban 
students would not be able to meet the entrance requirements. 

The private schools appear to welcome the parents of Choice students, expecting 
them to be full participants in the schools; even expecting Choice parents to be 
candidates for their board of trustees/school board. However, many of the respondents 
felt that "native" parents and students would have mixed or neutral reactions to Choice 
students. 

Postscript 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, this study was an extension of the Kapel, 
Faison and Gallagher (1995) study that surveyed public school districts adjacent to or 
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near large urban school districts. This present study focused mly on private (religious, 
non-religious) schools. The following is a brief description of similarities and differences 
found in these studies. 



The mean capacities were almost identical (92.3% private, 91.99% public). More 
private schools than public schools indicated that they were not expanding. Those that 
were expanding intended to build new facilities and/or expand present ones; these were 
about equal in both groups. More (ratio) public schools than private schools indicated 
that they would not participate in Choice, although more private than public felt that they 
were not sure of Choice participation. 

It was not surprising that the mean number of Choice students that could be 
accommodated by public schools was significantly higher than could be accommodated 
by the privates. In the first study (public), there were 27,155 available seats; in the 
second study (private) there were 2,309 additional seats, for a total for the two of 29,464. 
This number represents 0.89% of the 3,341,750 student urban population attending the 
school districts previously listed. Even with the adjusted private school numbers, the total 
available would only represent 2.03% of the urban school population. It is clear in both 
studies that the number of urban students who could participate in Choice programs 
under present facility availability is quite small. This raises the issue of whether Choice 
programs are indeed Choice, or are they Choice for only a few students? 
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Costs for educating public and private students is about the same at the 
elementary and middle school levels (public - $6,356, $7,144; private - $6,365, $8,091). 
However, there is a difference at the high school level (public - $7,874; private $9,150). 
There were significant differences between the two groups as to who should make up any 
differences. Privates didn't see a role for the state or the federal govemment in making 
up the financial loss. The publics did almost a reverse, with the state, the federal 
govemment, or the sending school district picking up the differences. 

The privates relied on their school criteria and testing program for admission of 
Choice students, whereas the publics relied on the school criteria and state regulations 
for admission. The privates want to be more restrictive in admission of Choice students; 
they only want high achievers and are more adamant about admitting special needs 
children than the public districts, although the public respondents tended not to list 
exclusionary criteria. In other words, the privates were more outspoken against the 
admission of special needs students than were the publics. Both groups would consider 
their "native" students for admission before considering Choice students. 

Both respondent groups felt generally the same way about whether Choice 
students and parents would enhance or become active in their respective schools, 
although the publics were a bit more negative. Parents of Choice students would have 
a greater opportunity to serve on the privates' policy boards than they would on the public 
bcdrds of education. (This would be due to present residency requirements for serving 
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on public boards of education.) 



The results of both studies raise questions about the real viability of school Choice 
- whether open to public only or public and private (religious, non-religious). In order for 
Choice programs to be viable and not benefit only those who are already sending their 
children to private schools, space availability, criteria for selection, sufficient funds to 
cover actual costs, preparation of receiving schools, students and parents for Choice 
students, and programs for full participation of Choice students and parents must be 
considered in any Choice legislation. Full participation should be the goal of such 
legislation - legislation that will give students real options. Students attending urban 
schools deserve the options available to their counterparts from middle and upper socio- 
economic communities. 

Future Directions 

The authors recognize that religious schools (Catholic, non-Catholic) make up 
81.8% of the private schools in the United States (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1994, Table 59, p.70) and that this study doesn't reflect the ratio of religious 
to non-religious schools. Therefore, the authors intend to initiate a third study that will 
focus on religious schools exclusively to determine their attitudes toward school Choice. 
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